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EASTERN ARMENIA 
FROM THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
TO THE RUSSIAN 
ANNEXATION 


George Bournoutian 


. The Formation of Eastern Armenia 


A the start of the sixteenth century, Armenia became the center of 
conflict between the Ottoman sultans and the Safavid shahs of 
Persia. After continuous warfare between the two empires, a compro- 
mise was finally reached by the Treaty of Zuhab in 1639. Under this 
agreement, the Ottomans recognized almost all of Transcaucasia as 
being part of Persia. The plain of Shuragial and the Arpachai River 
became a sort of boundary; Armenian lands east of that zone were 
considered part of Persia, and all lands west of it fell into the Ottoman 
sphere. The terms “Eastern” or "Persian" Armenia and "Turkish" or 
“Western” Armenia were soon coined by contemporary travelers, geog- 
raphers, and historians. 

For the next eight decades Eastern Armenia remained under the 
control of the Safavids, who divided it into two administrative units: 
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Chukhur-i Sa'ad, or the territory of Erevan and Nakhichevan; and 
Karabagh, formed from the combined regions of Karabagh, Zangezur 
(Siunik) and Ganja. Chukhur-i Sa'ad was composed of sections from 
the historic Armenian provinces of Ayrarat, Gugark, and Vaspurakan. 
Karabagh contained the ancient provinces of Artsakh and Siunik, while 
. Ganja or Gandzak represented the historic Armenian province of Utik. 
The Safavids appointed two governors (beglerbegi) bearing the title of 
khan to rule the two units that fell under the general administrative 
supervision of the province of Azerbaijan. 

Although the devastating wars that had ruined towns, destroyed 
monasteries, and decimated the population had ceased, the Armenians in 
Eastern Armenia periodically suffered under the misrule of their Muslim 
overlords, particularly during periods of weakness of the central govern- 
ment in Isfahan. A number of khans behaved like despots, leaving the 
Armenian and Muslim population little recourse save for prayers, bribes, 
and petitions. By the end of the seventeenth century, internal conditions 
in Persia encouraged the rise of Shi‘i fundamentalism, which in turn made 
life for the Christian subjects more difficult. In the meantime, the eco- 
nomic influence of the Armenian merchants in Persia, Russia, and India 
had gradually begun a revival of a national consciousness among the 
higher clergy and the remnants of the landed aristocracy—the only 
leadership the Armenians still possessed. Realizing their military limita- 
tions, a number of Armenian emancipatory pioneers sought aid from 
Catholic Europe. Failing to receive concrete help from the West, at the 
start of the eighteenth century the Armenians turned to the rising star in 
the north. Religious, geographical, and political considerations made the 
Russian Empire the natural choice for the Armenians. 


Russo-Armenian Relations 
Prior to the Eighteenth Century 


Russo-Armenian relations can be traced as far back as the tenth century, 
when Armenian merchants came into contact with Kievan Russia both 
via the Balkans and Byzantium, the Black and Caspian seas, as well as 
the Caucasus. Turkish and Mongol invasions of Armenia brought an 
exodus of refugees northward, and by the mid-thirteenth century Arme- 
nians had established colonies in the Crimea, Ukraine, and as far west 
as Poland. Armenians became so well known as traders that items in 
which they dealt became collectively known as “Armenian goods." In 
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the fourteenth century a small Armenian trading colony settled in 

. Moscow. A century later Armenian merchants were firmly established 

. in that city, where they imported silk, horses, and precious stones and 
exported pelts and metals. Armenians were especially favored by the 
Mongol rulers and were permitted to trade throughout their domains in 
Russia, Persia, Central Asia, and China. 

The sixteenth century witnessed a great expansion of Armenian 
trade activity in Russia and Poland. This was as a result of the Russian 
conquest of Kazan (1552) and Astrakhan (1556) from the Tatars, which 
allowed Russia control of the Volga River and access to the Caspian 
Sea. By the end of the sixteenth century, the Russians had reached the 
Caucasus and had established colonies along the Terek River. Stable 
trade routes were finally available between Europe and Asia, via Russia, 
which encouraged additional Armenian trading activity in the expanding 
Russian Empire. Responding to early overtures from a number of 
Georgian and Armenian leaders who wished an end to Perso-Turkish 
rivalry and its resulting devastation, Russian forces attempted to pene- 
trate Transcaucasia. Their plans were abandoned, however, after several 
of their divisions were routed by the Muslim mountain tribes of 
Daghestan. The Russians retired beyond the Terek River. 

In the second half of the seventeenth century, the Persian Arme- 
nian merchant community, which after its forced migration from Eastern 
Armenia at the beginning of the century had established a major inter- 
national trade center in New Julfa, sought to take advantage of the 
favorable conditions in Persia and Russia and negotiated various trade 
agreements with the Russian state in the hope of increasing their trade. 
Astrakhan continued to be the starting point of this trade. Armenians 
who had built a church there in 1639 opened additional warehouses in 
that city. A few decades later the enormous profits from this commerce 
enabled the Armenian merchants to present Tsar Alexei Mikhailovich 
(1645-1676) with the Almazi (diamond) Throne in 1660. Such gifts 

: resulted in the conclusion of a trade treaty (1667) between the Armenian 
merchants of New Julfa and the Russian throne, which granted them the 
monopoly of selling certain Persian goods, mainly silk, in Russia. By 
the third decade of the century, the Armenians had not only built a 
church in Moscow but had opened a tanning factory as well. At the same 
time a number of Armenians entered the Russian diplomatic service, and 
some Armenian artisans found employment at the Russian court. By the 
end of the seventeenth century, thanks to the safety and ease of travel 
and the benevolence of the Russian throne, Armenian colonies sprang 
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up in the various commercial centers of Russia. The Russian Armenians : 
not only prospered, but, like their Persian counterparts, they received 
privileges from the state. The right to construct and maintain their own 
churches and practice their religion freely, exemption from military 
service, citizenship, the right to build schools and establish printing 
presses, the right to join the diplomatic service, and even some degree 
of self-rule were lavished on the Armenians by the grateful tsars. Thus 
the Armenian trading colonies in Persia, Russia, India, and Western 
Europe were not only in close commercial contact with each other but, 
after centuries of isolation and foreign domination, their leadership was 
in a position to reflect on the political future for their people. Liberation 
from foreign, particularly Muslim, rule, autonomy, and even indepen- 
dence were their next goals. 


Early Emancipatory Movements 


Favorable political and economic conditions in Persia began to shift with 
the decline of the Safavid state in the late seventeenth century. The 
religious persecution and the ensuing economic deterioration once again 
reminded the Armenians of the precarious position of living under 
foreign domination. More Armenians emigrated to Russia and India 
with a newly stimulated quest for emancipation. 

One of the motivating forces behind the emancipatory movement - 
was the Armenian Church. The Armenian Holy See, which in the 
mid-fifteenth century had returned to Echmiadzin in Eastern Armenia, 
had periodically been a center of Armenian liberation activities. In the 
sixteenth century the first moves were made in the hope of receiving the. 
support of the papacy and the cooperation of a European power to 
liberate Armenia. For a short time, the church even was ready to accept 
some form of papal authority and unite with Rome. Various missions 
and projects led by Catholicos Stepan Salmastetsi (Stephen of Salmast) 
in 1547, Catholicos Mikayel in 1562, and Catholicos Azaria Jughayetsi 
(Azaria of Julfa) in 1585 ended in empty promises and failure. 

Such efforts were not limited to the clergy; laymen who may also 
be termed emancipatory pioneers participated as well and at times came 
closer to a successful outcome. The most notable efforts came from 
within the region of Karabagh and Zangezur. When the Safavids took 
control of Eastern Armenia, they came in contact with a number of small 
principalities in Karabagh which were ruled by local Armenian moun- 
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tain chieftains called meliks. Realizing the impregnability of these 
mountain fortresses, the Safavids, like the Turkic and Mongol rulers 
before them, granted the meliks an autonomous status under Persian 
suzerainty. The five major principalities of Karabagh were Gulistan, 
Jraberd, Varanda, Khachen, and Dizak, which were ruled by the Beglar- 
ian, Israelian, Shahnazarian, Hasan-Jalalian, and Avanian families 
respectively. Several prominent meliks existed in Zangezur as well. The 
remoteness of that region had fostered a separate religious center in 
Gandzasar, with a number of prominent and active catholicoses and 
patriarchs. Rivalries among the meliks prevented them from becoming 
a formidable force against the Muslims, but unstable conditions in Persia 
eventually forced them to forgo their internal squabbles and join others 
in seeking aid from Europe. 

In 1678 Catholicos Hakob Jughayetsi (Hakob of Julfa) (1655-1680) 
called for a secret meeting at Echmiadzin and invited several leading 
meliks and clergymen of Armenia. There he proposed to head a delegation 
to Europe in order to find a protecting power for the Armenians. After 
conferring with the ruler of Georgia, Erekle I (1688-1703), a seven-man 
mission proceeded to Constantinople. The catholicos died on the way and 
the group abandoned its plan. One of the delegates, a young man named 
Israel Ori, continued on, however. Ori, the son of Melik Haikazian of 
Zangezur proceeded to Venice and then France where he spent a number 
of years in the army of Louis XIV, rising to the rank of major. He fought 
the English, was captured and released, and later settled in Prussia as a 
merchant. He married and eventually entered the service of Prince Johann 
Wilhelm of the Palatinate before whom he laid his plan for an independent 
Armenia and to whom he offered the crown of arestored Armenian throne. 
The prince seems to have responded favorably, for he gave Ori letters 
addressed to the king of Georgia and the meliks of Armenia. Ori returned 
to his homeland in 1699. 

A meeting of leading meliks and churchmen was called, but 
enthusiasm soon gave way to dissent when a number of leaders, led by 
Catholicos Nahapet of Edessa (Kuchak) (1691-1705), questioned the 
wisdom of possibly having to accept papal suzerainty. Nevertheless, a 
number of prominent meliks lent Ori their support and sent him back to 
Prussia. Johann Wilhelm, encouraged by Ori's return, suggested that he 
go to the court in Vienna and ask his overlord, Emperor Leopold, for 
aid. The emperor also showed interest in the Armenian project but 
pointed out how little could be accomplished without the cooperation 
of Russia, whose territory lay between Europe and Armenia. 
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Resolute, Ori continued on to Russia and in 1701 managed to 
receive an audience with Peter the Great (1689-1725). Peter, who had 
his own plans for the southern regions, immediately dispatched a dele- 
gation of his own to Armenia with letters to the catholicos regarding a 
proposed expedition against the Ottoman and Persian empires. The 
Russo-Swedish War, however, delayed the project and forced Ori to 
return to Europe. In 1704 he again returned to Russia and entered the 
service of Peter. After serving the tsar for a few years, he was given a 
military title and made special envoy to Persia in 1708. Ori was to assess 
the internal conditions of Persia and to solicit the aid of the Armenians 
in Isfahan for the Russian plan. When he finally arrived in Isfahan 
(1709), however, Persian suspicions as well as the intrigues on the part 
of the French envoy rendered his mission a failure. Ori left Persia and 
was on his way to St. Petersburg when he died at Astrakhan in 1711. 


Eastern Armenia in the Early Eighteenth Century 


Although nothing concrete came out of Ori's efforts, they were signifi- 
cant in that Armenian lay and religious leaders came in closer contact 
with the Russian state and began to see it as the natural ally of the 
Armenians. The further decline of the Safavids encouraged more Arme- 
nians to settle in Russia. By 1716 the Armenians enjoyed the protection 
of Peter the Great, and the Armenian Church was granted formal 
recognition when Archbishop Minas Tigranian was named Prelate of 
All Armenians in Russia, with his see in Astrakhan. 

By the second decade of the eighteenth century, the Safavid 
Empire was in its last stages of collapse. The Georgians, the most 
effective military force in Persia, and Armenians, the major contributors 
to the economy, were both alienated by the actions of Shah Soltan 
Hosein, which had allowed the resurgence of Shi‘i fundamentalism. In 
1721 the Sunni subjects of the empire rebelled in the Caucasus and 
Afghanistan. When a number of Russian merchants were killed in 
Shirvan, the Russian governor of Astrakhan urged Peter to invade 
Persia. Peter, who had just concluded the Treaty of Nystad with Sweden 
and had ended his northem campaign, found the timing ideal and 
reactivated his armies. The fall of Isfahan to the Afghans (1722) and the 
promises of Armeno-Georgian cooperation assured the Russians' suc- 
cess. The Russian troops crossed the Terek and occupied Derbent, a 
major city on the Caspian Sea. Peter continued his drive south and 
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gained control of the Caspian littoral. Meanwhile the Ottomans sent 
messages of protest to Peter, who, assuring them of his peaceful inten- 
tions, concentrated his forces along the Caspian and himself left the 
region returning to Astrakhan. 

In order to assume control of Eastern Armenia and Georgia, as 
well as to safeguard these strategic neighboring provinces from Rus- 
sia, the Turks violated the 1639 agreement and entered Transcaucasia 
in 1723. The Georgians sent urgent messages to Peter but Russia, 
fearing to antagonize the Ottomans, concentrated its effort on the 
Caspian coast. Russian assurances of support, however, had encour- 
aged the Armenians to armed resistance, and, together with the Per- 
sians, they fiercely defended Erevan and Ganja. Although the Turks 
were successful in capturing those fortresses, as well as most of 
northeastern Persia in 1724, the Armenian region of Karabagh- 
Zangezur fought on. The Armenians there were armed and had found 
a formidable leader in the person of Davit Bek. 

Not much is known about the early life of Davit, except that he 
had been in the service of Vakhtang VI, king of Georgia, and in 1722, 
together with a number of Armenian warriors in the service of Georgia, 
was sent to Zangezur at the request of the Armenian meliks who were 
being harassed by their Muslim neighbors. After defeating the Turkic 
tribal lords, Davit had to face the arrival of the Ottoman army in 1724. 
Gathering the Armenian forces, Davit Bek and another commander, 
Avan Yuzbashi, managed to wreak havoc on the Turks from their 
various mountain hideouts and fortresses, hoping all the time for the 
arrival of Russian troops. Russian forces, however, never reached Ar- 
menia, for Peter, not wanting to face another Russo-Turkish war, made 
peace with the Ottomans in 1724. Transcaucasia was divided between 
the Russians and the Turks, with Eastern Armenia and Georgia falling 
into the Turkish sector. The Armenians were abandoned. When Peter 
died a year later, Russia lost interest in Transcaucasia altogether. By 
1725, with the exception of the armed resistance in Karabagh and 
Zangezur, the Turks were in full control of Eastern Armenia, where for 
the next decade they installed their own garrisons and governors in the 
major population centers. The fortress of Erevan served as the adminis- 
trative headquarters of the Turkish pasha in charge of the region. 
Surrounded by hostile forces, Davit Bek, Mkhitar Sparapet, and the 
relatively small force of Armenian volunteers fought on despite heavy 
odds and loss of life. The meliks resumed their rivalries, and Davit Bek 
spent much of his efforts in keeping them united and loyal. Sources 
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disagree on the date of Davit's death, which was sometime between 
1726 and 1728, but he and his successors managed to keep much of the 
highlands in Armenian hands until the revival of Persia once again 
changed the political setup in Eastern Armenia. 


The Reorganization of Eastern Armenia 


Persia found a new champion in the person of Nader Khan Afshar, who 
aligned himself with the last Safavid prince and who managed to defeat 
the Turks, forcing their withdrawal to the 1639 boundaries in 1735. At 
the same time he also convinced the Russians, who had lost thousands 
of troops to disease in their bases along the Caspian, to withdraw from 
the region. By 1736 he was crowned Nader Shah, founding the Afshar 
dynasty. In response to the heroic defense by the Armenians, Nader 
recognized the autonomy of the meliks of Karabagh and rewarded them 
by recognizing Karabagh and Zangezur as semiautonomous enclaves. 
Catholicos Abraham Kretatsi (Abraham of Crete) had managed to 
befriend the shah, and Echmiadzin received various tax exemptions as 
well as other privileges. Soon after the region of Chukhur-i Sa‘ad also 
was divided into the administrative units of Erevan and Nakhichevan. 
Hence by the second half of the eighteenth century, Eastern Armenia 
was composed of four khanates: Erevan, Nakhichevan (which included 
a number of settlements south of the Araxes River), Karabagh (which 
included Zangezur), and Ganja. To ensure the loyalty and obedience of 
the various Turkic tribes in Eastern Armenia, Nader took a number of 
hostages to Persia proper. The decade of wars and Turkish occupation, 
however, had resulted in additional Armenian migrations to Russia 
where the Empresses Anna and Elizabeth, in 1734 and 1744 respec- 
tively, extended Russian hospitality and once again encouraged the 
Armenians to settle in their realm, practice their religion, and enjoy the 
protection of the crown. 


Eastern Armenia in the 
Second Half of the Eighteenth Century 


Nader's assassination (1747) once again caused the collapse of central 
authority and ushered in a struggle for succession among the various 
tribes of Persia. Nader's death also allowed some of the Turkic tribes to 
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reassert themselves in Eastern Armenia. The Qajars took control of their 
fiefs in Ganja, Erevan, and Nakhichevan, while the Javanshir tribe 
emerged once more in Karabagh. By allying himself with Melik 
Shahnazarian of Varanda, who at that time was warring with the other 
meliks, Panah Khan Javanshir and his son Ibrahim Khan managed to 
gain a foothold in the exclusively Armenian stronghold of Mountainous 
Karabagh. The Javanshirs soon allied themselves with Erekle II (1762- 
1798), the ruler of Eastern Georgia, and together they divided Eastern 
Armenia into their respective protectorates. More Armenians emigrated 
from the region and settled in Tiflis (present-day Tbilisi), the capital of 
Erekle, where they found royal favor in exchange for their trading 
abilities. Eventually a new leader in the person of Karim Khan Zand 
emerged in southwestern Persia. By 1762 he managed to subdue all of 
Persia and take a number of hostages from the khans of Erevan, 
Nakhichevan, Ganja, and Karabagh. Thus, until his death in 1779, 
Eastern Armenia and the rest of Transcaucasia tentatively remained 
under Persian suzerainty. 

The reign of Catherine the Great (1762-1796) witnessed a major 
revival in Armenia-Russian ties. By the third quarter of the eighteenth 
century, Russia, which since the death of Peter the Great had generally 
ignored the Armenian struggle, renewed its interest in the Christians of 
Transcaucasia. Thus after her war with the Ottomans (1768-1774), 
Catherine, in 1778, in order to undermine the economy of the Turkish- 
controlled Crimea, relocated the Armenian community of that region to 
a new settlement along the Don River, which was named Nor (New) 
Nakhichevan (now incorporated into Rostov-on-Don). Her benevolent 
policy toward the Armenians in Russia during her reign enabled a 
number of Russian Armenian merchant families, some of whom had left 
New Julfa, to attain a substantial degree of economic as well as political 
power, particularly in Moscow and St. Petersburg. The most important 
of these was the Lazarev (Lazarian) family, who became active in 
Armenian emancipatory efforts and who later founded the Lazarev 
Institute of Oriental Languages in Moscow. Catherine's victories against 
the Turks and her interest in Transcaucasia reawakened the Armenian 
leadership there and once again encouraged clerics and laymen to seek 
Russian support in their struggle for autonomy. 

Individuals such as Hakob Shemakhetsi, the merchants Agha 
Shahamir and Movses Baghramian of India, Movses Sarafov of As- 
trakhan, and the Lazarevs were among those who envisioned an 
autonomous Armenia under the protection of Russia. To this end they 
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continuously petitioned Catherine and her advisors for support, prom- 
ising financial and military aid in the event of a Russian invasion of 
Transcaucasia. Armenians continued to emigrate to Georgia, and 
especially Russia, where they distinguished themselves in the diplo- 
matic and military service as well as in the mercantile and artisan 
communities. Armenian notables were regularly received at court, and 
new Armenian churches were constructed in Nor Nakhichevan and St. 
Petersburg. 

A figure who exemplifies Armenian liberation aspirations in this 
period is Joseph Emin (1726-1809). An Indian Armenian whose family 
had immigrated from Persia, Emin, who had witnessed Britain's success- 
ful domination of India, became convinced that it was superior weapons 
and European strategy that had conquered Asia and that Armenians should 
learn Western techniques of warfare. He went to England, joined the 
British army, and rose to a position of some prominence where he found 
powerful friends in the persons of the Duke of Cumberland and Edmund 
Burke. Realizing, however, that little could be expected from the British, 
who generally favored the Muslims, Emin in 1761 went to Russia and 
began his campaign for the liberation of Armenia. He met Erekle II of 
Georgia and presented him with a plan for a joint Armeno-Georgian force 
trained by Emin in the latest Western methods. He also advocated the 
opening of modern schools and the reorganization of the feudal Georgian 
kingdoms into a new state under Russian protection. Although Erekle had 
solicited the protection of Russia, neither he nor the Armenian catholicos 
Simeon would risk an open rebellion against the Persians without concrete 
assurances from St. Petersburg. Catherine, who was at war with the 
Ottomans and who also was occupied with conflicts in Europe, did not 
venture to commit her troops against a war with Persia. Peter the Great's 
probe into the Caucasus had ended in disaster, and neither the Armenians 
nor the Georgians had substantial armed forces. Emin traveled all over 
Transcaucasia in the hope of gaining support for his plan but failed to stir 
the meliks or the leaders of the Church, who were not only divided and 
fighting the Javanshirs but who feared a repetition of the Russian betrayal 
during the time of Davit Bek. Disappointed, Emin left the region in 1768. 
The dream of an Armenian province under Russian protection had to await 
a later date. 

The death of Karim Khan Zand in 1779 once again left Persia 
adrift among rival tribal chiefs. New Armeno-Georgian petitions and 
the prompting of the Potemkin family convinced Catherine to commit 
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Russia to a long-term presence in Transcaucasia. In 1783 she annexed 
the Crimea and by the Treaty of Georgievsk placed Eastern Georgia 
under the protection of Russia. The treaty, however, frightened the 
khans of Eastern Armenia and the Ottomans. With no stable govern- 
ment in Persia, the khans had begun to act as independent rulers 
vis-à-vis Georgia and their Armenian subjects. The arrival of a strong 
Christian force would rearrange the balance of power in the region. 
The Ottomans feared that the Russian presence in the region would 
encourage their own Armenian subjects to seek redress from centuries 
of injustice at the hands of corrupt administrators and would place the 
Russian forces close to their rear flank. The treaty angered Agha 
Mohammad Khan, the leader ofthe Qajar tribe, who was in the process 
of establishing a new dynasty in Persia. Agha Mohammad envisioned 
the revival of the Safavid Empire and sent angry messages to his 
“vassal” Erekle. For the moment the Qajar chief was occupied with 
defeating his enemies in Persia, but by 1794 he was ready to reclaim 
Persian possessions north of the Araxes. The khans of Eastern Arme- 
nia, save the khan of Karabagh, submitted without delay. Erekle's 
urgent messages of the impending attack on Georgia were not taken 
seriously by the Russians, however, and in 1795, after receiving a 
token submission from Ibrahim Khan of Karabagh, Agha Mohammad 
Khan entered Tiflis and ordered the infamous massacre, during which 
the Armenian minstrel Sayat Nova and many other Christians lost their 
lives. After taking thousands of slaves, the khan retreated south. 
Having reestablished the boundaries of the Safavid Empire, Agha 
Mohammad was crowned shah in 1796. Shocked by the sack of a 
Russian protectorate, Catherine declared war on Persia and ordered 
her troops to annex Eastern Armenia and the rest of Transcaucasia. 
Russian troops had well advanced into Transcaucasia and had taken 
the Khanate of Ganja when Catherine's death in 1796 ended the 
Russian campaign. Her son Paul, unhappy with his mother's policy 
and favorite generals, recalled the Russian force. The Christians now 
awaited the renewed wrath of the Qajar shah, but, as fate would have 
it, after the conquest of Karabagh, he was assassinated in Shushi in the 
same year. Persia was once again the thrown into the conflict of 
succession, the khans of Eastern Armenia and the rest of Transcaucasia 
renewed their autonomous activities, and the Armenians, who had 
come so close to liberation, were once more abandoned and left with 
shattered hopes. 
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Socioeconomic Conditions 
in Eastern Armenia, 1639 to 1800 


Eastern Armenia, located on a major international trade route, func- 
tioned as an important economic center under Safavid rule. Caravans 
from China, Central Asia, India, and Persia crossed Eastern Armenia 
on their way to the Ottoman and Russian empires. Erevan and 
Nakhichevan served mainly as depots for goods transiting to the west 
(Ottoman Empire and Western Europe), while Ganja became one of 
the stopovers—via Georgia—for the trade with Russia. Good, safe 
roads, uniformed tariffs, and comfortable caravansaries enriched the 
region and the predominantly Armenian merchants. In addition to 
goods from other regions, Eastern Armenia produced and exported 
sizable quantities of wheat and silk (Karabagh and Ganja), dried fruit, 
salt, hides, and copper (Erevan). Its large nomadic tribes were major 
producers of wool and carpets. 

The fall of the Safavids and the Turkish occupation of the region 
halted most of the trade. Local warfare, unstable conditions, and the 
departure of a significant number of Armenian merchants throughout 
the remaining decades of the eighteenth century did little to revitalize 
the once-prosperous region. It was only in the first decade of the 
nineteenth century that Eastern Armenia was to regain some of its 
economic importance, and that, as will be seen, came as a result of new 
political developments. 

The population of Eastern Armenia consisted of Muslims and 
Armenians. The Muslims were themselves divided into Persians, Turks, 
and Kurds, each element playing a distinct role in the region. The 
Persians, the elite of the land, formed much of the administration and 
part of the army; the Turkic groups were divided into settled and 
semi-settled branches, with members from both groups forming the 
balance of the army; while the Kurds led a traditional nomadic existence. 
Thus a good part of the Muslim population of Eastern Armenia was 
engaged in some sort of nomadism and utilized close to half of its 
territory for that purpose. The settled Turkic groups and the majority of 
the Armenians lived as peasants. Villages were divided into farming and 
communal grazing areas in an open field and common pasture system. 
The elders divided the agricultural plots according to the number of 
animals and laborers in a family. The lands of large villages were farmed 
communally, while in small settlements each plot was farmed by a single 
family. Agricultural lands followed the two-field rotation system; half 
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the plot was planted, half left fallow. Oxen and wooden plows were used 
by farmers. Animal manure was not only necessary for replenishing the 
soil but, when dried, was used as fuel. 

Irrigation was an important factor from the earliest of times. 
Scarcity of rain would normally have made for poor agriculture and 
scanty population; that the region was populous and an important 
food-producing area can be explained by the inhabitants' skill in irriga- 
tion, which had begun in the Urartu era nine centuries B.C. From the 
various rivers water was conducted to the fields by canals, which 
sometimes extended twenty or more miles. The water not only irrigated 
the fields and gardens, but turned the village mills. 

The major crops grown in Eastern Armenia were wheat, barley, 
rice, cotton, millet, flax, beans, and various oil seeds. Other crops of 
importance were cochineal, which was the source of the highly prized 
red dye of Armenia, honey, beeswax, nuts, fruit, and silk. Numerous 
gardens and orchards in the region annually produced thousands of tons 
of fruit, various greens, and vegetables. A large variety of grapes assured 
the production of wines and raisins. The peasants consumed some of the 
produce and after taxes generally had a small surplus left to sell in the 
urban centers of Eastern Armenia. Life was on the frugal side, and 
although the peasants in Eastern Armenia lived better than most of their 
counterparts in Persia proper, few could afford luxury items. Bread, 
butter, yoghurt, and cheese, accompanied by various greens, was the 
usual diet. Rice and meat were reserved for holidays or special occa- 
sions. Few had beds; most slept on mats, and most utensils were made 
of wood. A large number of taxes and a complicated land tenure system 
collected the revenues and compensated the administrative officials. 

In most villages large individual farms belonged to a single clan, 
the members of which lived together in one household. Usually the land 
of these clans could not be sold unless the family became too large or 
quarreled among themselves. The family organization was patriarchal. 
The sons all inherited equal shares; the daughters were sometimes 
allotted half of a son's share. If a daughter married during her parents’ 
lifetime, as commonly happened, she forfeited any inheritance and 
received only a dowry. The eldest male headed the clan. He was called 
aqa or arbab in Persian, tanmets or tanuter in Armenian, and his word 
was final in any argument. Armenian as well as Muslim women did not 
speak in the presence of men or strangers (even at home) and were 
usually secluded or veiled. They did not venture outside the house or 
farm, except to visit the baths. Apart from religion and customs concern- 
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ing marriage and divorce, there were few differences between Muslim 
and Armenian family life. Age-old habits, prejudices, and superstitions 
were equally shared by both groups. 

By the end of the eighteenth century, the Armenian population of 
the territory had shrunk considerably. Centuries of warfare and inva- 
sions combined with the tyranny of local khans had forced the emigra- 
tion of the Armenians. It is probable that until the seventeenth century, 
the Armenians still maintained a majority in Eastern Armenia, but the 
forced relocation of some 250,000 Armenians by Shah Abbas and the 
numerous exoduses described in this chapter had reduced the Armenian 
population considerably. The census conducted by the Russians in 
1830-1831 indicates that by the nineteenth century Armenians of Erevan 
and Nakhichevan formed 20 percent of the population. The Armenians 
of Ganja had also been reduced to a minority. Only in the mountain 
regions of Karabagh and Zangezur did the Armenians manage to main- 
tain a solid majority. The Armenian population was generally concen- 
trated in the fortress cities of Erevan, Nakhichevan, Ganja (later 
Elisavetpol, Kirovabad, now Ganja), Shushi (Shusha), Sardarabad, and 
in the villages surrounding the town of Vagharshapat, which contained 
the Holy See of Echmiadzin. 

The four khanates which formed Eastern Armenia were all divided 
into districts (mahals) and had a sizable bureaucracy. Although a small 
fortress town, Erevan was the main city of Eastern Armenia. Located on 
the plain of Ararat, the city was composed of three sections, which 
themselves were subdivided into ten subsections, or mahalles. The plan 
of the city was much like that of other urban centers of Eastern Armenia 
and Persia, with distinct commercial and residential sections. The nu- 
merous shops in the traditionally covered bazaar were surrounded a 
mosque, bath, and caravansary. This complex formed the nucleus of the 
city, where all important events occurred and all business was trans- 
acted. The various city officials, tradesmen, and artisans gathered there 
daily to pray, work, wash, collect dues, sell or buy wares, drink coffee 
or tea, and smoke their water pipes. Muslim and Christian religious 
functionaries, supported by donations and taxes, served their respective 
communities and were concentrated in the urban centers. Education and 
many of the social services were handled by the religious hierarchy and 
institutions of both groups. 

Numerous Muslim and Armenian artisans lived in the fortress 
cities of Eastern Armenia. Since the Christians were considered "un- 
clean," the Muslims generally controlled the preparation of food and 
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personal services. Although some professions had an equal number of 
Muslims and Armenians, the highly skilled professions were dominated 
by Armenians. In the rural areas almost all the crafts were controlled by 
Armenians. Excepting the smallest trades, all urban tradesmen and 
artisans were organized into guilds, or as they were called in Transcauca- 
sia, hamkar. Most guilds were divided along religious as well as profes- 
sional lines. These guilds functioned to maintain a monopoly over a 
product or service. They also managed to control the market, so that 
each member could be assured a livelihood, to insure quality and to 
establish minimum prices, to serve as a welfare organization, and to act 
as a pressure group in protecting the interests of their members. A 
complex system of cooperation as well as of apprentices, journeymen, 
and masters governed the entire system. 

With the advent of the nineteenth century, Persia once again 
achieved relative stability when the Qajars consolidated their power and 
aspired to re-create the Safavid Empire. Russian interests in Transcauca- 
sia forced the attention of the Qajars to stabilize Eastern Armenia and 
to assure the cooperation of its Christian inhabitants. Qajar commanders 
were sent to Erevan, Nakhichevan, and Ganja, while the heir-presump- 
tive, Abbas Mirza, controlled the adjacent province of Azerbaijan. 
Eastern Armenia thus once again assumed an important defensive and 
offensive position, while the Armenian Church inadvertently became 
involved in the upcoming conflict in Transcaucasia. 


The Role of the Armenian. 
Church in the Russo-Persian Conflict. 


The Safavid state from its inception had sought the cooperation of the 
Armenian leadership and the Armenian Church. By the end of the 
seventeenth century, the Russians also began to consideran alliance with 
the Armenians crucial for their future expansion. Russo-Armenian 
relations and the pleas for Russian aid in the eighteenth century gave 
Russia high hopes of recruiting Armenian support. Since the Armenians 
lacked a national government or leader, the Russians regarded the 
church leadership to be spokesmen of the people. 

The Armenian Church had assumed political leadership of the 
Armenian people as early as the fall of the last Armenian kingdom in 
Cilicia (1375). This was especially true after the fifteenth century, when 
the Muslims emerged as the only power in the Middle East, for Islam 
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recognized the representatives of certain religious groups as the leaders 
of their people. Within the Armenian Church, the catholicos, or supreme 
patriarch, who, as elected by religious and lay members of the commu- 
nity, came to be regarded by the Muslims as the spiritual and political 
head—and inaccurately referred to as the "caliph"—of the Armenian 
people. As previously mentioned, Echmiadzin had lain in Persian-con- 
trolled territory since 1639, and Persia, in exchange for the commercial 
success of the Armenian merchants, had granted the Armenian Church 
numerous privileges. The Church was not only free from taxation but 
could own endowed property, and its members could travel without 
restrictions, permits, or road tolls. The shahs in various decrees always 
addressed the catholicos as the leader of the Armenians. The church thus 
became the tax collector of the community for the Persian throne, 
petitioned for Armenian interests before their rulers, and represented 
these interests in the Islamic courts of law. By the eighteenth century 
the church had gained considerable wealth and power and had invested 
most of its capital in land, the basic source of income in a preindustrial 
society. The church bought, rented, and received as bequests large plots 
of land in Eastern Armenia and received a percentage of the produce of 
these lands from the peasants who lived there. 

The fall of the Safavids weakened the church and threatened their 
various monasteries and possessions, which were spread all over the four 
khanates. Without the protection of the throne, the church was on its 
own and suffered economic losses during the Turkish occupation of 
Eastern Armenia. Catholicos Abraham Kretatsi, as noted, managed to 
obtain major concessions from Nader Shah, but it was not until the 
second half of the eighteenth century that the See of Echmiadzin began 
to regain some of its earlier stature, thanks mainly to the efforts of 
Catholicos Simeon Erevantsi (1763-1780), one of the most energetic 
patriarchs of the modern era. Erevantsi conducted a precise cadastral 
survey of church property, founded a seminary, established a printing 
press at Echmiadzin, constructed a paper mill, began the church archives 
(now incorporated into the Matenadaran archives in Erevan), and re- 
vised the liturgical calendar. He petitioned the Muslim courts to regain 
usurped church property and, thanks to the benevolent rule of Karim 
Khan Zand, generally obtained favorable rulings. His successor, Ghukas 
Karnetsi (1780-1799), formed a permanent council of bishops to assist 
the patriarch, thus distributing some of his power and indirectly contrib- 
uting to the rise of future factionalism, Ghukas’s death at the end of the 
century coincided with the renewed Persian and Russian interest in 
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Transcaucasia and of their active solicitation for the support of the 
Armenians and their church. 

The election of the catholicos on the eve of the nineteenth century 
was one of the most hotly contested. The main candidates were archbish- 
ops Eprem Dzorageghtsi (Ephrem of Dzoragegh), Davit Enegetsi, Daniel 
Surmaretsi, and Iosif Argutinskii (Hovsep Arghutian). Eprem was sup- 
ported by the conservative faction of the council, who favored a church 
free from political consideration. Davit was favored by the Persians. 
Daniel, who was the patriarch of Constantinople, was a popular choice of 
the Armenians in Erevan—although few believed he would leave the 
glamor of the city on the Bosporus for the dusty village of Vagharshapat. 
Iosif, whose family had been pro-Russian and who was the prelate of the 
Armenians in Russia, was naturally supported by the Russians. 

The Russians and their supporters in Echmiadzin, led by Bishop 
Nerses Ashtaraketsi, hoped that Iosif would be conferred. Long an 
advocate of the Russian annexation of Armenia, Iosif was related to 
Russian nobility and had powerful friends in St. Petersburg. With Persia 
involved in the turmoil of succession, Russia and its supporters had a 
good opportunity to maneuver their candidate into position. Davit was 
immediately bypassed and Daniel was asked to decline his candidacy. 
As an added measure, the Russian envoy to Constantinople pressured 
the Sublime Porte to convince Daniel to stay in the Ottoman Empire. 
Eprem was offered Iosif’s position as prelate and also declined to be 
nominated. Thus, after a year of political machinations, Iosif Argutinskii 
was elected Catholicos and Russia felt sufficiently sure of its dominant 
role in Transcaucasia to annex Eastern Georgia. In early 1801 Iosif left 
Nor Nakhichevan for Echmiadzin, where he was officially to take his 
position as Catholicos of All Armenians. The history of Eastern Armenia 
and the Holy See of Echmiadzin might have been different had Iosif not 
fallen ill and died in Tiflis. Since he had not been consecrated there was 
no need to observe the customary period of mourning, and the election 
process resumed immediately. Although Daniel remained a strong can- 
didate, the Persians, who by now had resolved their dynastic dispute in 
favor of Fath Ali Shah, the nephew of Agha Mohammad Khan, favored 
Davit, the pro-Persian candidate. Thus when Daniel was elected cathol- 
icos in 1801, Davit, supported by the Persian khan, usurped his seat. For 
the next six years there were technically two catholicoses (with Davit at 
Echmiadzin and Daniel at Diadin), which caused bitter feelings among 
many Armenians, who, unhappy with the despotic rule of the khans in 
the region, now had no avenue of petition. | 
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Russian Annexation of Eastern Armenia 


At the start of the nineteenth century, Russia, for the third and last time 
since the reign of Peter the Great, began to move beyond the Caucasus. 
As discussed earlier, Russia not only involved itself in the affairs of the 
Armenian Church but in 1801 annexed Georgia outright, a territory that 
technically was under the suzerainty of Persia. The Russian advance, 
however, was met with an unexpected response; Persia after a decade 
of internal chaos had firmly consolidated under the Qajar dynasty and, 
led by a few capable commanders, initiated a variety of defensive and 
offensive measures. 

Following the Russian annexation of Georgia, its royal family of 
Georgia was exiled (Alexander, one of the Georgian princes, escaped to 
Persia and joined the war against Russia) and was replaced by a Russian 
administration. In 1804 Russia, under the pretext that Ganja belonged 
to the Georgians, invaded that territory and sparked the first Russo-Per- 
sian War (1804-1813). General Pavel Tsitsianov, Russian commander 
of the Caucasus, received important help from the Armenians of Ganja 
and Karabagh, who had waited so long for the arrival of the Russians 
and who had been maltreated by the local khans. Early in 1804 
Tsitsianov managed to penetrate half of Eastern Armenia and marched 
on to Erevan. The local population, especially the Armenians, dissatis- 
fied with the incompetent and corrupt governors, was ready to aid the 
Russians. A large Persian army arrived in time and stymied Russian 
efforts. Tsitsianov withdrew from Erevan, annexed two northern dis- 
tricts of the khanate, and until his death in 1806 concentrated his efforts 
on other fronts. A number of Armenian families, tired of Persian 
tyranny, left with the Russians and settled in Tiflis. Although the 
Russians had taken Karabagh and Ganja by 1806, the death of 
Tsitsianov, the war with Napoleon in Europe, and the conflict with the 
Ottomans left a lull in the Russo-Persian War and caused the Russians 
to slow their advances and maintain the status quo. Moreover, 
Tsitsianov's replacement, General Ivan Gudovich, lacked his 
predecessor's nerve and bided his time in Tiflis. It is important to note, 
however, that from 1806 onward the periphery of Eastern Armenia, or 
the khanates of Ganja and Karabagh, had thus become part of Russian- 
occupied lands. Part of the Armenian population of these khanates, 
especially some of the meliks, had fled the region during the rise of the 
Javanshirs and their penetration into the mountains. Others had left the 
area during the campaigns of Agha Mohammad Khan and had settled in 
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Tiflis and the Georgian-controlled districts of Kazakh and Shamshadin. 
The division in the church and lack of leadership and arms also ham- 
pered the Armenians from taking advantage of the occupation and 
regaining political control of these historic Armenian lands. Karabagh 
and Ganja tentatively remained Russian-occupied territories, and since - 
the fate of the war was not clear, no political decision was made. This 
partition of Eastern Armenian was to have major consequences in the 
future, problems that continue to this day in Karabagh. 

Russian inactivity allowed the Persians time to reorganize. In 
1807, in the Polish city of Finkenstein, Persia signed a treaty with 
France by which Napoleon became an ally, sending Persia military 
hardware and technical advisors. Under the guidance of the energetic 
and capable heir-apparent, Abbas Mirza, the Persians began to mod- 
ernize their forces and build new fortresses. In the meantime, Persian 
leaders tried to end Armenian and local sympathies toward Russia or 
at least to neutralize them. A new capable governor, Hosein Quli Khan 
Qajar (whose title was sardar, or military commander) and other 
responsible administrators were appointed in Erevan and Nakhichevan 
(1807), which became the centers of the Persian counteroffensives in 
the region. The first act of the new governor was to welcome Daniel 
as the catholicos-elect. When Daniel died in 1808, the Persians did not 
hesitate to confirm Eprem, even though he was the prelate of the 
Armenians in Russia. 

Hosein Quli Khan realized that Armenian support was very import- 
ant to the well-being of the two khanates in Armenia left under Persian 
control. Armenian merchants and craftsmen were important for the econ- 
omy ofthe region, and a satisfied Armenian and Muslim population would 
give the lie to the Russian claim of liberating them from tyranny. A number 
of social and economic reforms were carried through hastily, especially 
after the Treaty of Tilsit (1807) between Napoleon and Tsar Alexander I 
of Russia invalidated the Finkenstein agreement. The benevolent policy 
of the new Persian administration bore some fruit, as there was little 
enthusiasm for the Russians during General Gudovich's march on Erevan 
in 1808. The Russians did not succeed in penetrating the fortress of Erevan 
and suffered a humiliating retreat. A number of Armenian families, fearing 
a return of the Muslim repression, left with Gudovich for Georgia. Thus 
the Armenian population of Eastern Armenia was shrinking while that of 
Georgia was increasing. The next ten years were extremely beneficial for 
the Armenians of Erevan, however. The church and the Armenian lead- 
ership were given numerous privileges, and Safavid land grants that had 
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lapsed or had been usurped during the long period of chaos were reaf- 
firmed by the Persian administration. The relatively competent adminis- 
tration tried, and succeeded to some degree, to rejuvenate the 
socioeconomic life of this part of Eastern Armenia. By the second decade 
of the nineteenth century, these efforts resulted in one-fourth of all Persian 
exports, valued at more than a quarter of a million pounds sterling, to pass 
through Erevan. Itis important to remember, however, that although living 
conditions did improve, these reforms came too late, were mainly as a 
result of the Russian threat, and solely affected the region of Erevan. 

The Russian treaty with the French forced the British to reexamine 
Persia's strategic location, and an envoy was dispatched to Tehran to 
negotiate with the Persians. Since France had essentially abandoned 
Persia, the shah accepted British aid, which brought funds, arms, and 
British military advisors to Persia. British officers completed the forti- 
fications begun by the French and continued to train Persia's new army 
in Persian Azerbaijan and Eastern Armenia. The Russo-Ottoman War 
of 1806-1812, the Russian conflict with Sweden and England, and the 
raids by the Daghestani tribes on the Russian garrisons in the Caucasus 
gave the Persians ample time to reorganize their forces. Napoleon's 
invasion of Russia left the army in Transcaucasia without reinforcement 
and vulnerable to Persian attack. The sardar of Erevan contemplated an 
alliance with the Ottomans, but when a Persian Kurd killed a Turk during 
the negotiations, talks broke off. The Russians were nevertheless pinned 
down by Persian raiding parties, and once again the Armenians were 
instrumental in defending Ganja and especially Karabagh and saving the 
Russian garrisons from total destruction. A Russo-British rapproche- 
ment and eventual alliance (1812) brought about most British advisors 
and greatly reduced British support for Persia at this crucial time. Soon 
thereafter the Treaty of Bucharest (1812) ended the Russo-Ottoman 
conflict and Persia was leftto face the Russians alone. The newly formed 
Persian troops fought well, and although they lost a number of crucial 
battles, they were not ready to concede the war. The British, now an ally 
of Russia, had no need to continue their large subsidies and strongly 
advised the shah to sue for peace or lose all support. They offered to act 
as intermediaries and to aid Persia in negotiating a fair settlement. Left 
with no other alternative, the Persians signed the Treaty of Gulistan 
(1813) by which they ceded all the territory north of the Araxes and the 
Kura rivers except for Erevan and Nakhichevan. In addition, they 
renounced their claims to Georgia and Daghestan. 
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` The Russians became the masters of half the territory of Eastern 
Armenia, but neither they nor the Armenian leadership did anything to 
combine Karabagh and Ganja and make it an Armenian enclave. The 
divided Armenian leadership was concentrated in Tiflis, Erevan, and 
Echmiadzin. Everyone's immediate concern was the liberation of the 
khanates of Erevan and Nakhichevan. Having no crystal ball, none 
realized the terrible future consequences of their laxity. Thus the fate of 
Karabagh and Ganja was left to the Russian administrators, who incor- 
porated Ganja into the Georgian province, while Karabagh was com- 
bined with the khanates of Baku, Sheki, Kuba, and Shirvan to form the 
Muslim provinces of Transcaucasia. A son of Ibrahim Khan Javanshir 
and a Russian military governor were put in charge of Karabagh and 
ruled in Shushi. | 
The Persian defeat slowly renewed their mistrust of the Armenian 
population. A number of Persian leaders blamed the Armenians for their 
losses in Karabagh and Ganja. Abbas Mirza, a major supporter of the 
Armenians, had to struggle to maintain his popularity in the face of defeat, 
especially since he had pushed Westernization against the advice of the 
Muslim religious hierarchy. The situation worsened when, in 1814, Nerses 
Ashtaraketsi, Catholicos Eprem's assistant, left for Tiflis as the new 
Armenian archbishop. There he openly began to organize anti-Persian 
activities and petition the Russians to complete the liberation of Eastern 
Armenia. The nextten years can be viewed as the nadir in Armeno-Persian 
relations. Erevan's administration ceased its protection of the Church, and 
Armenian property was usurped and taxes increased. The situation be- 
came so intolerable that the catholicos left Echmiadzin and sought refuge 
in an Armenian monastery under Russian control on the Armeno- 
Georgian border. Since he had not resigned, no other catholicos could be 
elected, and the affairs of the Church were left in limbo. This action 
hindered the Persians from taking away certain disputed endowments 
(although some were seized anyway), but it left the Armenians with 
virtually no leadership and even more at the mercy of their enemies. Hasan 
Khan, the brother of Hosein Quli Khan of Erevan, was especially wary of 
the Christians and lost little opportunity to harass them with his cavalry 
and to extort tribute whenever possible. Some Muslim officials followed 
his example and tried to usurp Armenian property. Others hoped to amass 
their fortunes, by milking both their Armenian and Muslim subjects, and 
to depart to safer provinces in the interior. More Armenians abandoned 
Erevan and Nakhichevan and settled in Georgia or in Persian Azerbaijan. 
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By 1825 the Persian leadership was ready to resume war with 
Russia. The Armenian secular chief of Erevan, Sahak Melik Aghama- 
lian, whose daughter was married to Prince Alexander of Georgia, an 
ardent enemy of Russia, was asked to solicit Armenian cooperation. 
Taxes were reduced and some usurped property was returned in the hope 
of enticing Eprem to return to his see. Eprem refused and the Armenian 
population, tired of years of war and promises, remained generally aloof. 

Since neither side was pleased with the Gulistan agreement, it was 
just a matter of time before new hostilities erupted. The Russians viewed 
the Persian presence near their main administrative base at Tiflis as a 
major threat, and the Persians felt their prestige in Central Asia and other 
regions would suffer if they let their Muslim population remain under 
Russian rule. Abbas Mirza wished to convince his detractors of his 
prowess as a commander and assure himself the future throne of Persia. 
Taking advantage of the death of Alexander I and the Decembrist 
uprising in Russia (1825), the Persians invaded Karabagh and Shuragol 
early in 1826 and began the second Russo-Persian War (1826-1828). 
The Persians, who had caught the Russians off guard, scored initial 
victories. The local Muslim population heeded the call of jihad (holy 
war) and rose in rebellion in Ganja and Karabagh, but the Armenians 
once again stood fast by the Russian garrisons. General Alexei Ermolov 
vacillated for fear of leaving Tiflis undefended. The new Russian tsar, 
Nicholas I, who mistrusted Ermolov, soon replaced him with General 
Ivan Paskevich, who arrived with large reinforcements and artillery. In 
a few months the superior Russian forces bombarded and captured the 
Persian fortresses in Abbasabad, Ordubad, Sardarabad, Nakhichevan, 
and eventually Erevan. When the Russians crossed the Araxes and 
threatened Tabriz, capital of the Persian Azerbaijan province, the Per- 
sians sued for peace and signed the Treaty of Turkmenchai (1828). The 
khanates of Erevan and Nakhichevan, or the rest of Eastern Armenia, 
now became part of Russia, and the Araxes River became, and remains, 
the border between the two countries (today the border with the Republic 
of Armenia). The treaty, in addition, awarded Russia an indemnity of 
20 million rubles, exclusive naval rights in the Caspian Sea, and other 
economic and political prerogatives in Persia, which exposed the Qajars 
to Russian manipulation. 

The outbreak of the war fulfilled the dreams of Nerses Ashtaraketsi, 
who hoped that Eastern Armenia, with Russian aid, would finally gain 
autonomy. A major emancipatory figure, Nerses was born in 1771 in the 
village of Ashtarak in the Erevan province. He became involved in the 
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internal politics of Echmiadzin and was convinced that Armenian hopes 
lay with the Russians. He was raised to the rank of bishop by Catholicos 
Ghukas and played an important role in the election of Iosif Argutinskil. 
He was made archbishop and had disagreements with Eprem who advo- 
cated a more conservative course. Angered by the passivity of the cathol- 
icos, Nerses left for Tiflis, where he hoped to convince the Russians to 
complete their annexation of Eastern Armenia. A decade later he founded 
the Nersisian Academy in Tiflis, a school where later a number of 
nineteenth-century Armenian intellectuals and nationalists were to receive 
their Armenian reawakening and education. 

During the second Russo-Persian War, Nerses designed an Arme- 
nian national banner and gathered some 1,000 Armenian volunteers under 
such leaders as Harutiun Alamdarian and Grigor Manucharian. Although 
the Armenian units were not a major force and did not change the course 
of the war, they were nonetheless instrumental in a number of pitched 
battles, especially in Oshakan, Ashtarak, and Echmiadzin, where a small 
number of local Armenians joined them. Nerses followed the Russian 
army to Echmiadzin and, citing the Armenian contributions to the Russian 
victory, began an immediate campaign for the restoration of an Armenian 
homeland under the supervision of the church and the protection of Russia. 
He realized, however, that a large part of the Armenian population had 
gradually left Eastern Armenia and that the Armenians had become a 
minority in much of the land. He therefore set out to convince the Russian 
commanders and diplomats to include the Armenian repatriation in their 
talks with the Persians. Largely because of his efforts and the support of 
`- the pro-Armenian groups in Russian military and diplomatic circles, that 
idea was formally incorporated into article 15 of the Treaty of 
Turkmenchai, which allowed population transfers across the Araxes River 
for a specific period. Some 30,000 Armenians were encouraged to repa- 
triate from northern Persia. Soon after, at the conclusion of the Russo- 
Turkish War (1828-1829), this same policy was instrumental in bringing 
another 25,000 Armenians from Western Armenia into Erevan and 
Nakhichevan. An equal number of Persians, Kurds, and Turkmen left 
Eastern Armenia for Persia and the Ottoman Empire. Thus, after more 
than a hundred years, the Armenian population in parts of Eastern Arme- 
nia slightly surpassed that of the Muslims. These migrations began a trend 
that continued after the Crimean War (1853-1856) and the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877-1878, and finally created a solid Armenian majority in a part 
of the Armenian homeland—a development that was later to have great 
political significance. 
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Those Armenian leaders, both secular and ecclesiastic, who had 
envisioned an autonomous Armenia under the benevolent Russian guid- 
ance were somewhat disappointed, for both Nicholas I and Paskevich 
were conservatives who advocated russifying all the non-Russian areas 
of the empire and bringing them under the control of the central 
administration. Although Nerses was decorated for his efforts, he was 
immediately "promoted" to the position of Armenian prelate of 
Novorossisk and Bessarabia and removed from the Caucasus. Eprem 
found Russian policies too burdensome and resigned (1830) and the new 
catholicos, Hovhannes, supported the Russian policy. A few years later 
the Russians enacted a set of rules and regulations known as the 
Polozhenie, which regulated the power of the church far more than the 
Persians had ever attempted. As a concession to the Armenians and their 
supporters, the territory of Erevan and Nakhichevan was for a short time 
(1828-1840) renamed the Armianskaia Oblast' (Armenian Province), 
creating an illusion of semiautonomy. Karabagh and Ganja, however, 
still remained outside this province and were placed in the Georgian- 
Imeretian and Caspian provinces respectively. By 1840 even the simple 
. title of "Armenian Province" was too much for the centralists at St. 
Petersburg, and was removed. The numerous administrative reorgani- 
zations that followed did little to fashion Eastern Armenia into what its 
leaders had envisioned and the region became simply known as Russian 
Armenia. 

Initially, following the Russian conquest, socioeconomic condi- 
tions in Eastern Armenia deteriorated. The new administration was 
unfamiliar with the region and relied heavily on the Muslim officials 
and landlords. Trade declined and taxes were increased, but in time 
Russian administrative reforms slowly brought Eastern Armenia into 
the fold of the empire and the Armenians began to benefit from their 
greater contact with Russia. New political and social ideas from Russia 
exposed some Armenians to the intellectual life of the West. At the same 
time, however, Bastern Armenia lost its strategic and commercial sig- 
nificance and became a backwater of the Russian Empire. Its most 
influential and talented citizens immigrated to Tiflis, Baku, Moscow, 
St. Petersburg, and other urban centers of the empire. Nonetheless, 
Eastern Armenia, mainly as the result of the new concentration of 
Armenians and to the continued presence of the Holy See had emerged 
as a distinct geoplotical entity. It was in this little corner that ultimately 
the survivors of massacres and deportations would find the determina- 
tion to begin a new chapter in the history of the Armenian people. 
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